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THE INTERNET RHETORIC OF THE KU KLUX KLAN: A CASE 
STUDY IN WEB SITE COMMUNITY BUILDING RUN AMOK 


DENISE M. BOSTDORFF 


Many scholars have praised the Internet as a locale where positive community building takes place. 
Conversely, this study examines 23 KKK web sites as an exemplar of how groups may engage in community 
building of a most egregious sort. Through appeals to white masculinity and, on some web sites, segmented 
appeals to women and to youth and children, Klan web sites attempt to create community that is an 
by its opposition to sia groups, particularly Jews. The angry style of Klan discourse, which is 
compatible with the rhetorical conventions of the Web, discourages dissenting points of view while inflaming 
potential supporters. Moreover, Klan rhetoric on the Web encourages odious political activity, including acts 
of violence, at the same time that Klan web sites disavow responsibility for the consequences of their 
messages. 


“Just because a person is black or another race doesn’t make them bad people. But you should 
always be careful where you go and who your friends are. Young girls should be extra careful. Many 
black boys feel extra cool if they hurt a white girl. Some kids don’t learn until its [sic] too late.” (Just 
for Kids Page, Knights of the KKK) 


hese quotations represent two different messages for two different audiences from 

two different Ku Klux Klan groups. Despite their differences, however, these 
messages also have two important commonalties: their goal—to gain support—and the 
medium through which they were transmitted, the Internet. This study examines how 
Klan groups make use of web sites in their persuasive efforts. 

In early work about the Internet, writers—most notably Howard Rheingold 
(1993)—were often ebullient about the Internet’s potential to create virtual communi- 
ties, while later research raised questions about such Utopian expectations (e.g., Jones, 
1995; Freie, 1998). Still, many scholars have held up the Internet as a locale where 
positive community building and social support take place (e.g. Baym, 1995; Parks & 
Floyd, 1996; Mickelson, 1997; Mitra, 1997; Berry & Martin, 2000). The rhetorical 
analysis of Klan web sites offers an example of how groups may, indeed, engage in 
community building, but community building of a most egregious sort. In this context, 
community is built through opposition to other groups and through angry, persistent 
messages of hate that discourage dissenting points of view. Klan web site messages 
create a virtual tribal identity of white masculinity to attract white men, while some 
Klan groups exploit the Internet’s audience segmentation to make specialized com- 
munity-building appeals to women and to youth and children. At base, Klan web sites 
define members of the Klan community by their opposition to minorities, particularly 
Jews. Klan web sites also encourage “citizens” of their communities to mobilize 
politically and create a context in which real-life violence is justified and encouraged, 
even as Klan rhetors deny responsibility for the consequences of their discourse and/or 
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exploit the physical distance between rhetors and audience to do so. Although 
benevolent community building can take place on the Web, this study reveals the ways 
in which Internet community building can run amok to the detriment of both indi- 
viduals and the larger society. 

There are several rationales for this study. First, as Kolko, Nakamura, and 
Rodman (2000, p. 5) noted, “academic work on cyberspace has been surprisingly silent 
around questions of race and racism.” The need to examine racist rhetoric on the Web 
may also have a special urgency all its own. Although the number of hate groups 
appears to be decreasing, Blazak (2001) reported that hate activity is on the rise in the 
form of consolidation (mergers of small hate groups into larger hate groups), sophis- 
ticated recruitment of youth, and the creation of leaderless cells that are more difficult 
to track. The fastest growing communication medium for right-wing hate groups today 
is the Internet (Hilliard & Keith, 1999). According to the Southern Poverty Law 
Center, former Klansman Don Black constructed the first “Web hate site” in March 
1995; by early 2000, 305 hate sites existed on the World Wide Web (“Hate Groups on 
the Internet,” 2000; “Hate on the Net,” 1999). This development is especially note- 
worthy given the increase in individuals’ use of the Internet. Hilliard and Keith 
reported, “in 1994 about 3 million people worldwide used the Internet, and in 1998 it 
had grown to over 150 million users” (1999, p. 112). Through the Internet, hate groups 
have found a cost-efficient means to reach a wider audience (“Internet Hate,” 2000). 
Despite the potential impact of such messages, communication scholars have largely 
overlooked them. With the exception of Susan Zickmund’s (1997) study of radical 
newsgroups, no other published communication analyses of hate groups’ use of the 
Internet appear to exist. Klan web sites therefore serve as an exemplar of the ways in 
which hate groups are using this new technology for their own ends.! 

The KKK, in particular, seems an appropriate choice for a case study in hate 
group rhetoric on the World Wide Web. With the Southern Poverty Law Center’s 
successful 1987 civil suit against the United Klans of America and more stringent law 
enforcement efforts, some observers declared the Klan to be in decline (e.g., George 
& Wilcox, 1996; Sims, 1996). Nevertheless, the Ku Klux Klan today continues to 
constitute the nation’s largest category of active hate groups, followed by neo-Nazi 
organizations (Hilliard and Keith 112; “Active Hate Groups” 32). 

Through an examination of the Klan’s rhetoric on the Web, we may discover, to 
quote Kenneth Burke (1973), “what kind of ‘medicine” these groups have “concocted, 
that we may know, with greater accuracy, exactly what to guard against” (p. 191). 
Toward this end, I first explain why the Internet is an appealing communication 
medium for hate groups like the Klan and then turn my attention to a more detailed 
analysis of the Klan’s community building efforts on the Web. Klan web site messages 
contain much that should concern us, both as citizens and as engaged communication 
scholars. Accordingly, this essay concludes with recommendations for both future 
research and practical actions that might counteract the “medicine” that hate group 
web sites prescribe. 


THE INTERNET AND THE COMMUNICATION OF HATE 


Hate groups are certainly not new, but their use of the Internet is. In the past, hate 
groups had to rely upon methods such as face-to-face communication, public rallies, 
and brochures in order to reach their intended audience. These means of communi- 
cation demanded a great deal of time and sometimes expense, yet were also highly 
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inefficient; rallies drew opponents, as well as potential supporters, while face-to-face 
communication and brochures could reach only a limited audience. By contrast, the 
Internet is a far more attractive medium for hate groups. Not only does the Internet 
facilitate the learning of racist messages and attract individuals who desire a sense of 
community and identity, but also, at its most basic level, the Internet allows hate 
groups to reach a wide audience and to mobilize supporters with relative ease. 


Reaching a Wide Audience and Mobilizing Sympathizers 


The Internet’s reach (Gurak, 2001) and low costs allow hate groups to contact a 
wide audience at very little expense (Hilliard & Keith, 1999). As Mark Potok, a 
Southern Poverty Law Center researcher, noted, “A few years ago, a Klansman 
needed to put out substantial effort and money to produce and distribute a shoddy 
pamphlet that might reach a few hundred people. Today, with a $500 computer and 
negligible other costs, that same Klansman can put up aslickly produced Web site with 
a potential audience in the millions” (“Internet Hate,” 2000, p. 48). The Internet also 
is a useful tool for targeting middle and upper middle-class individuals, especially 
teenagers who have computers in their bedrooms, away from the overseeing eyes of 
parents. Adults and teens from these socio-economic groups might never attend a Klan 
rally on their own initiative, but yet feel comfortable viewing hate messages in the 
privacy of their homes (“Hate on the Net,” 1999, p. 46; “Internet Hate,” 2000, p. 48), 
much akin to how individuals who would never go to an adult bookstore feel 
comfortable accessing pornography on the Web. In the case of both pornography sites 
and hate sites, Internet viewers are freed from the moral dictates of a physical 
community that might otherwise constrain their actions (see Smit, 2000, p. 133; Blazak, 
2001, p. 983). This does not mean that visitors to Klan web sites will all become Klan 
members, but these sites do expose individuals to messages they otherwise might not 
see and, hence, may make them more sympathetic to such arguments and perhaps 
more likely to act on such messages on their own. FBI crime data show that 60% of 
hate crimes are committed by youth, most of whom are not formal members of hate 
groups (cited in Levin & McDevitt, 1993). As Blazak (2001) argued, however, hate 
groups encourage hate crimes by creating a context in which such actions appear to be 
justified. Hate web sites may play an increasingly important role in establishing such 
contexts, as my analysis of KKK web sites will shortly indicate. 

The Internet also enables hate groups to link with one another (Hilliard & Keith, 
1999; Gurak, 2001), thereby reinforcing messages of hate. Rather than reading a 
hate-filled diatribe against Jews on just one site, for instance, someone surfing the Web 
can encounter such messages on hundreds of sites. My analysis found Klan groups not 
only link to one another on the Internet, but also to sites like the Aryan Nations, the 
David Duke Homepage, the National Alliance, Resistance Records, the American 
Nazi Party, Kingdom Identity Ministries and other Christian Identity sites, and even 
the Patriotic Front in the Czech Republic, among others. Such linkages add to a 
cross-fertilization of ideas and members, contributing to what Quarles (1999) observed 
as the Klan’s current tendency to target a much broader range of social issues than it 
once did and to have its members actively involved in other, similar organizations, as 
well. Linkages among hate groups on the Web also allow these groups to work 
together on political issues by providing them—as well as other groups on the Web— 
with a means by which to mobilize quickly and with information that might be needed 
for action.” In regard to the latter, for instance, three KKK sites concerned with gay 
men preying on children linked to other sites that listed the names and addresses of sex 
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offenders in their region. The angry language used to describe sex offenders, in 
tandem with the information about their names and addresses, creates a context that 
encourages Klan supporters to harass or even attack these individuals. According to 
the Anti-Defamation League (2001), hate groups have successfully used the Internet to 
organize hate rock concerts and to bring militia members together in real time for 
“Patriot confrontations” with government officials or banks foreclosing on property. 


Attracting Individuals Who Desire a Sense of Community 


Community plays a smaller role in the lives of many citizens today than it once 
did. The pace of life and mobility of society have meant individuals often have less 
time to nurture societal bonds in the communities where they live. As the world has 
become more overtly multicultural, participation in public life also has become more 
complex (Fernback, 1997). In Counterfeit Community, Freie (1998) argued, “Thousands, 
perhaps millions, of people are finding that community in real life (IRL) is becoming 
increasingly problematic, and they are turning to virtual reality (VR) to attempt to 
satisfy their longings for connectedness and community” (p. 141; see also Rheingold, 
1993). As Sproull and Faraj (1997) put it in their study of electronic support groups, 
people on the Net are “social beings” who are looking for “affiliation, support, and 
affirmation” (p. 38). Those who log on to hate group web sites are no different. 
Indeed, individuals who regularly surf the Web may be particularly susceptible to 
the messages of hate groups. According to Fernback (1997), logging on to the Internet 
allows us to participate “in some form of public life” with other, like-minded individ- 
uals who share our interests or identity (pp. 38-39; also see Calhoun, 1998; Freie, 
1998; Turow, 1997). In regard to hate groups, the Internet can empower a racist; rather 
than “feeling like an isolated retrograde,” the person gains a sense of power because it 
appears that thousands of others feel the same way that he or she does (“Hate Groups 
on Rise,” 1999, p. 19; also see Jones, 1997). Klan web sites reinforce such perceptions 
in numerous ways, such as keeping running counters that show how many visitors 
have entered the web site. KKK Internet messages also create a shared identity of 
whiteness by emphasizing how members and potential members share a common race 
and heritage, as well as how they are both oppressed by other groups, themes that will 
be discussed later in my analysis. As Zickmund’s study (1997) of radical newsgroups 
observed, such messages function as “the discursive articulation of a community” (p. 
185). Some Klan web sites also offer the opportunity for visitors to participate in chat 
rooms or to leave messages on electronic bulletin boards, means—as Wicks (2001) 
pointed out—by which needs for social support and affiliation can also be fulfilled and 
one’s sense of a relationship with like-minded individuals created and bolstered. 
The Internet provides community in only a superficial sense, however, for 
members of an Internet community do not experience the reality~and problems—of 
working with others in real-life physical and social settings (Freie, 1998). Members of 
virtual communities also may not have a deep commitment to them since they can 
break off the relationship with “the flick of a switch or click of a mouse” (Jones, 1997, 
p- 26; also see Fernback, 1997; Gurak, 1997), a fact that poses a disadvantage to hate 
groups attempting to recruit and maintain membership through the Web. 
Nevertheless, the unique character of virtual communities can also be an advan- 
tage to such groups. According to Freie (1998), because members of virtual commu- 
nities tend to be so similar to one another, “little significant difference of opinion 
actually exists” (p. 147). This means that participants in chat rooms or—in the context 
of the present study, visitors to web sites—are highly unlikely to be exposed to different 
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views unless they actively search for them. Flaming or the hostile expression of views 
(Lea et al., 1992), along with the highly segmented nature of online communities, 
may-—in Gurak’s words—“exclude those who do not feel comfortable with the prevail- 
ing community ethos” (Gurak, 1997, p. 17; also see Healy, 1997; Jones, 1998). Kraut 
et al. (1998) found that use of the Internet is correlated with decreases in family 
communication and social involvement, and with increases in loneliness and depres- 
sion. Because Kraut et al. did not take context into account in their study—e.g., a 
homebound disabled person may actually enrich, rather than impoverish, his/her 
social involvement by using the Internet—their study’s findings are not generalizable. 
Nevertheless, Kraut et al.’s conclusions are suggestive of how some individuals may 
respond to hate group messages on the Web. That is, if people fill their time with visits 
to hate web sites—not to mention chat rooms and news groups—to the detriment of 
communicating with family, friends, and/or others (whether IRL or through the Internet), 
they will be less likely to discuss hate messages critically or to interact with individuals 
who could dispel the stereotypes in which hate groups deal. 


Facilitating the Learning of Racist Messages 


Another feature of the Internet that helps make it a persuasive tool for the creation 
of racist communities is its emphasis upon the written word that, in turn, facilitates 
learning—in this case, the learning of racist messages. Although web sites can and do 
make use of photographs, streaming, and other imagery, hate web sites still employ 
written messages to a far greater degree than they do visual images, a trend that is still 
largely true of the Internet as a whole (Jones, 1998). Although they were writing about 
computer-mediated communication prior to the creation of the Internet, Chesebro and 
Bonsall’s (1989) observation still seems quite pertinent today. According to the au- 
thors, the focus on the written word in computerized messages invites “extraction of as 
much as possible from this source of communication” (p. 118). More simply put, 
visitors to hate group web sites are not distracted by features that often accompany 
face-to-face interaction, such as the rhetor’s physical appearance or the shouting of 
bystanders at a public rally. Aside from those grammarians among visitors who might 
be put off by the poor construction of some hate groups’ Internet messages, this 
emphasis on the written word helps individuals to “learn” by focusing their attention 
on the content of hate rhetoric. Internet users also pay far less attention to matters of 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation because of the speed of the Internet and its 
accepted style that is more oral in character (Gurak, 2001). 

Although hate web sites still rely heavily upon the written word, visual commu- 
nication also plays a role. Streaming images of flaming skulls at hate rock sites, for 
example, associate the sites with the illicit, which can be persuasive for a target 
audience of rebellious teens. Such images, especially when repeated, can help forge a 
sense of group identity in individual audience members (see Hariman and Lucaites, 
2003). At Klan sites, even static images of the Confederate flag can serve as icons of a 
revered past (also see McPherson, 2000, 126). Hate group web sites, then, vary in their 
level of visual sophistication, but most groups are wise enough to incorporate at least 
some visual images to augment their persuasive efforts or, at the very least, simply to 
grab the audience’s attention. Nonetheless, as my analysis of Klan web sites will 
presently show, text remains by far the dominant means of communication. 

Another way in which the Internet facilitates the learning of racist messages is 
through its presumed credibility. According to Morris and Ogan (1996), the Internet, 
in general, makes few claims about the credibility of its statements, which places a 
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“much greater burden ...on the user to determine how much faith to place in any 
given source” (pp. 43-44; also see Gurak, 1996). Gurak (1997) found that online 
discussants rarely challenged the ethical character of speakers; the same may be true 
in the context of web sites. In Waves of Rancor, Hilliard and Keith (1999) reported that 
the Internet’s reliance on the written word also encourages people to perceive it as 
more believable. Sundar (1998) relatedly found that although users of online news 
services paid attention to source attribution in judging the believability of a story, 
source attribution had no effect on how much users liked a story or on how important, 
relevant, informative, or timely they found a story to be. Sundar concluded, “it is 
conceivable that a piece of information, which is lively and timely but which lacks 
appropriate verification or source attribution, may be quickly transmitted across the 
world with a few key strokes, resulting in rumor masquerading as news” (p. 64). In 
sum, then, the presumed credibility of the Internet, its heavy use of text reinforced with 
visuals, and its ability to send interesting messages regardless of veracity, may work 
together to enhance the trustworthiness of the messages that hate groups send. This is 
particularly troubling given computer-mediated communication’s tendency to strip 
facts of context (Chesebro & Bonsall, 1989; Gurak, 1997), for it means that hate 
rhetors’ own tendency to decontextualize events and statements is more likely to be 
accepted at face value. 

The Internet also facilitates the learning of racist messages through its interactive 
nature. According to Newhagen and Rafaeli (1996), the Internet challenges users to be 
active. They must type in a web address or click on the appropriate spot in order to 
access web sites, and users must continue to interact with sites as they make decisions 
about whether to go to a new page, to return to an earlier page, or to exercise other 
options. Newhagen and Rafaeli observed that this interactivity “appeal|s] to the senses 
like no other form of communication” (p. 67). Interactivity and its attendant sensual 
appeal may also enhance learning. In Just-in-Time Teaching: Blending Active Learning 
with Web Technology, Novak et al. (1999) argued that web sites, with their interactivity 
and ability to transcend traditional notions of time and space, lead to effective learning 
comparable to that produced in classroom environments that emphasize student 
engagement rather than merely lecture. 

Because the Internet provides so many strategic advantages, hate groups have 
embraced this technology in their community-building efforts, with factions of the Ku 
Klux Klan being especially enthusiastic. Bearing in mind the characteristics of Internet 
communication, I now turn to an analysis of Klan rhetoric on the Web. 


ANALYSIS OF THE KKK’S RHETORICAL APPEALS ON THE WEB 


To carry out this study, I examined the messages of 23 Klan web sites and pages, 
downloaded between November 1999 and October 2000, gleaned from a list of Klan 
web sites published in the Southern Poverty Law Center’s Intelligence Report or from 
links at those sites. The goal was to obtain a representative site or sites from each of the 
major Klan groups, such as the American Knights and the New Order Knights. 
According to the Southern Poverty Law Center, “sites tend to move from server to 
server or shut down without notice so they can be hard to locate” (“Hate Groups” 
2000, p. 36). Indeed, sites from the list frequently had disappeared when access was 
attempted, or if a site was successfully accessed, it often had a new address. Occasion- 
ally, a different Klan group would show up at what had been another Klan group’s web 
address. This data gathering process itself points to the difficulty that a would-be 
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supporter might face in consistently accessing the web site of a particular Klan group, 
especially smaller regional Klan groups whose sites were most likely to disappear. On 
the other hand, the sites of major national Klan groups (e.g., Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan) or larger regional groups (e.g., Alabama White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan) 
dependably appeared at the same addresses and regularly were updated. Individuals 
interested simply in looking at Klan hate material would also have no problem finding 
it through simple Internet searches. 

To complete the analysis of the 23 Klan sites included in this study, I employed 
rhetorical criticism, which revealed six characteristics of Klan rhetoric germane to the 
hate group’s use of the World Wide Web for its community-building efforts: (1) the 
compatibility of typical Klan discourse with conventions of rhetorical style on the 
Web; (2) the Klan’s new focus on Christian Identity anti-Semitism, prompted in part 
by the cross-fertilization of ideas on the Web; (3) the Klan’s employment of the Web 
for grassroots mobilization; (4) the KKK’s use of the Internet to create a virtual tribal 
identity of white masculinity; (5) the Klan’s exploitation of audience segmentation on 
the Internet to make specialized appeals to women and young people; and (6) the 
creation of a context in which real-life violence is justified, even as Klan rhetors deny 
responsibility for the consequences of such discourse and/or exploit the physical 
distance between rhetor and audience to do so. 


Compatibility of Typical Klan Discourse with the Conventions of Rhetorical Style on the Web 


According to Rheingold (1993), the anonymity and physical separation of indi- 
viduals in cyberspace often lead Internet users to be more aggressive. Indeed, as noted 
earlier, the angry language of flaming is commonplace on the Internet and accepted as 
a conventional rhetorical style there. In her analysis of an online protest against Lotus 
MarketPlace, Gurak (1997) reported that the flaming language of many protesters 
helped perpetuate the ongoing controversy because flaming is an acceptable style on 
the Internet and because it seemed appropriate to the anger that protesters felt. 

In these respects, typical Klan discourse is quite compatible with the medium of 
the Internet. The physical distance of the rhetors from their potential audience 
members means the rhetors need not fear confrontation over or the rejection of their 
messages. If individuals disagree with Klan messages, they may not feel comfortable 
responding and, if they do respond through chat rooms or bulletin boards provided by 
the site, they are likely to be flamed. By contrast, ten years ago, a Klan member handed 
me a pamphlet full of vulgar, racist discourse as I entered the campus where I taught 
at the time. When I confronted him, the man was clearly intimidated, put his head 
down, and walked away. On the Web, he could have delivered the same controversial 
message without risking a potential loss of face. 

The angry tone of most Klan messages is also not significantly different from that 
of other organizations on the Web. For instance, the New Order Knights’ web site 
declared to visitors, “Your government has given more rights to: NON-WHITES, 
DRUG DEALERS, HOMOSEXUALS, and other subversive SCUM!” Although the 
content differs, the tone of web site messages by many other activist organizations is 
quite similar. Jack Gargan declared on the American Reform Party web site that he 
was “MAD AS HELL?” and, in regard to Congress, said Americans should “Throw the 
Hypocritical Rascals Out!” (Gargan, n.d., p. 1). On the other end of the political 
spectrum, an Earth First! web site detailed how “a crazed anti-enviro MOB demolished 
a tree-sitter’s car in a murderous clubing [sic] frenzy!” (Caffrey, n.d., p. 2). Because the 
Internet is home to web sites that feature this angry, exclamatory style, as well as to 
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large numbers of chat rooms, MUDS (Multiple User Dialogues), and other arenas 
where this style is accepted, angry Klan messages may seem-—at least initially—less 
controversial than they would if spoken face to face or even read in a letter or 
brochure. 

The angry style of most Klan messages serves to inflame potential supporters, just 
as it has in the past, but the Internet also allows that anger to be expressed in a timely 
manner about particular public issues, a potential that several Klan rhetors exploited. 
When death row inmate Gary Graham was executed, for example, the White Camelia 
Knights of the KKK immediately changed the headline on its homepage in order to 
celebrate: “ON JUNE 228 AT 8:49 PM NIGGER GARY GRAHAM WAS GIVEN 
A TEXAS CHILI COCKTAIL. WHITE TEXANS FINALLY GOT THEIR JUS- 
TICE AS THAT NIGGER TOOK HIS LAST BREATH.” Likewise, the Northwest 
Knights blasted South Carolina Republican Governor David Beasley for his efforts to 
remove the confederate flag from the South Carolina Capitol Building. Responsive- 
ness to current events can make Klan groups appear knowledgeable, while the 
repetition of angry messages in regard to those events may prove persuasive by 
offering timely evidence to support Klan claims. 

The angry, flaming style of most Klan web sites, of course, derives directly from 
Klan groups’ social movement roots. According to Stewart, Smith, and Denton (1994), 
social movements frequently attempt to transform complacent perceptions of reality 
by inflaming emotions and encouraging individuals to unite as a community to fight 
the enemy. Whillock (1995) argued that hate rhetoric in general is especially likely to 
use such a stratagem. As I will discuss in my analysis of the Klan’s targeted web 
appeals, not all Klan rhetoric on the Internet adopts an angry style, although it does 
consistently make use of scapegoating by blaming minority groups for a plethora of 
problems. A flaming style is far more typical of Klan web rhetoric, however, and is 
consistent with the KKK’s past discourse, as well as compatible with the conventions 
of rhetorical style on the Internet. This compatibility with the Web’s rhetorical 
conventions means Klan messages may not appear as extreme as they are, while the 
potential the Web offers Klan rhetors to express their anger quickly in regard to 
current events may further enhance the credibility and persuasiveness of their mes- 
sages. 


Cross-Fertilization and the New Focus on Christian Identity and the Scapegoating of Jews 


Although the Ku Klux Klan has always considered itself a Christian organization 
and has long relied upon its own interpretation of biblical texts to justify its white 
nativist political philosophy (Quarles, 1999), my analysis of KKK web sites indicates 
that Klan groups are now explicitly advocating Christian Identity, a philosophy shared 
by many other right-wing, radical organizations? to present Jews as a formidable 
opponent worthy of unified, white resistance. According to Chalmers (2003), Jews in 
the past tended to be of less concern to the Klan than other minority groups. By the 
start of the 21 century, however, he reported, Jews “had become the heart of the 
supremacist demonology” for the Klan (p. 170; also see Ezekiel, 2002). 

This shift in Klan discourse to emphasize Christian Identity anti-Semitism is likely 
a result of greater cooperation among hate groups, a cooperation that has been 
fostered by individuals and also by the development of the computer and, particularly 
germane to this study, the Internet itself. In 1979, members of the Klan, the Aryan 
Nations, and neo-Nazi groups were all implicated in the Greensboro massacre, mark- 
ing a new collaboration among these groups (Ridgeway, 1990). For his part, former 
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KKK leader Tom Metzger, who founded the White Aryan Resistance in 1983, 
encouraged the intermixing of Klan ideology with Christian Identity philosophy 
(Horowitz, 1999). Beyond personal interests in cooperation and in the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas, hate groups were further abetted by the computer. In 1984, for instance, 
the White Patriot Party announced that it had tied its computer network in with that 
of the Aryan Nations, thereby providing the venue on which the two hate groups 
targeted Morris Dees of the Southern Poverty Law Center for assassination (Ridgeway, 
1990). With the development of the Internet, hate groups had yet another means by 
which to coordinate their actions, as I will discuss momentarily. The World Wide Web 
also fostered the cross-fertilization of ideas and members among various hate groups, 
which explains the presence of Nazi insignia and paraphernalia on Klan web sites, 
along with Christian Identity theology in Klan Internet messages. In the Klan web sites 
examined in this study, groups directed visitors to Christian Identity programs on 
public access television (Northwest Knights) and consistently had links to Christian 
Identity groups such as Kingdom Identity Ministries, Sheriff's Posse Comitatus, World 
Church of the Creator, and Aryan Nations. 

Even on their own web sites, Klan groups drew upon Christian Identity to argue 
that whites are God’s chosen people. They explained that a close reading of the Bible 
reveals that whites, not Jews, are the true Israelites (White Camelia Knights), and that 
the United States and Canada are “the prophesied place of the regathering of all the 
tribes of Israel” (Knights of the KKK, www.kkk.com). Klan proponents of Christian 
Identity also maintained that “true Christianity is only for White Aryans. This is known as 
‘Grace by Race.’ Non-whites may have their own strange idols and mythology. They 
will never become truly ‘saved’ Christians because it does not even apply to them” 
(Northwest Knights, site’s emphasis). 

Klan web sites also consistently depicted Jews as the Klan’s transcendent enemy. 
Indeed, although violent images on Klan web sites most often involved African- 
American men, Klan groups’ most vitriolic language was reserved for Jews. Klan 
groups argued that Jews killed Christ and that Jewish influence is “Satanic,” “poison- 
ous,” and “parasitic” (Alabama’s White Pride, White Camelia Knights). According to 
Klan web sites, Jews are Communists (Alabama White Knights, New Order Knights) 
and “abortion death clinics are jewish controlled” (Northwest Kinsmen). 

The new influence of Christian Identity’s anti-Semitism can be observed in both 
the amount of time devoted to anti-Semitic rhetoric on Klan web sites and its 
vehemence. Unlike African Americans, who were typically depicted as unintelligent in 
Klan Internet messages, Jews represented what Hofstadter (1966) described as the 
typical enemy of the paranoid style or “a perfect model of malice, a kind of amoral 
superman” (pp. 31-32). Christian Identity philosophy in Klan web rhetoric, then, 
constructs Jews as an evil but cunning enemy, an enemy worthy of strong, unified, 
white resistance. Through this enemy portrayal, Klan web sites are able to sidestep the 
question of why Klan groups have been unable to defeat opponents like African 
Americans and gays, whom they depict as weak and stupid. The answer, Klan web 
sites suggest, is that Jews are the real enemy behind all the “lesser” foes. KKK web sites 
describe a world where Jews not only control the economy, but also the entertainment 
industry, the government, and even traditional Christian denominations. According to 
Klan rhetors, Jews are exploiting these means to pursue their “political agenda” of 
using “non-whites as cannon fodder to destroy White Christian Civilization” (North- 
west Knights). Likewise, the White Camelia Knights explained, “Through Hollywood 
movies and government efforts to mold the thought process of our people, they [Jews] 
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have convinced many of them that homosexuality, race mixing, abortion and more 
non-Christian beliefs should be accepted and that non-Christian religions should be 
tolerated and accepted.” Klan web sites described government officials as “The Jews 
That Run America,” like then Secretary of State Madeline Albright (White Camelia 
Knights) and race traitors/Jewish sympathizers like Bill Clinton (Kalifornia Knights of 
the KKK). In their web messages, Klan rhetors warned visitors that even leaders from 
traditional Christian denominations could not be trusted; instead, they were dismissed 
as “false teachers” (Alabama White Knights) or “judeo-christian ministers” (White 
Camelia Knights) who intentionally mislead people. Because Jews are not readily 
identified by their skin color, they may pose an especially frightening enemy. White 
bigots might easily segregate themselves from Asian Americans, for instance, but Klan 
web site messages argue that white individuals—whether a Hollywood actor or one’s 
pastor—are also suspect. The forceful words that Klan rhetors use to attack Jews may 
also serve to enhance perceptions of the Klan’s strength since Klan groups appear 
brave enough to “take on” such a powerful enemy. Again, because Klan groups 
convey their messages through web sites, they can engage in anti-Semitic hatemon- 
gering and take bold stands without facing potential repercussions of opposition or loss 
of face that speechmaking at a public rally or face-to-face communication might incur. 


The Klan’s Employment of the Web for Grassroots Mobilization 


Just as the Internet has perpetuated a cross-fertilization of ideas, it also has helped 
hate groups coordinate their political activities (Anti-Defamation League, 2001). Ac- 
cording to Bimber’s theory of accelerated pluralism, the frequency of informative 
messages delivered by the Internet lowers “the obstacles to grass-roots mobilization 
and organization faced by political entrepreneurs, activists, and others, and will speed 
the flow of politics” (1998, pp. 155-156; also see Calhoun, 1998). Although such 
coordination undoubtedly takes places through various computer-mediated means 
such as e-mail, electronic bulletin boards, and chat rooms, my examination indicates 
that grass-roots mobilization is also taking place through KKK web sites. For example, 
the Northwest Knights web site provided policy details and praised the group’s 
followers and allies for getting Washington State’s Resolution 200 passed in order to 
“outlaw affirmative action. It was a good example of how diverse groups can work 
together on a specific issue, even though we may not agree on anything else.” 
Similarly, the Imperial Klans of America posted an invitation on the White Camelia 
Knights’ site to a “Unity Gathering” in Kentucky. “We must and will fellowship with 
all OUR Kinsmen/Kinswomen, be they N.S. [National Socialist], Christian Identity, 
Skin, Aryan Nations, Klan or what ever! If you are White and wish to work for the 
future of our Race. Our people need you today” (sic). The Internet encourages 
cooperation and community among hate groups through these types of messages. 

Moreover, web site messages can be accessed from almost anywhere, thereby 
providing individuals in different areas of the country—or even the world—with the 
information they need to take action. Although the Klan has always advocated 
segregation, for instance, some KKK web site messages provided visitors with specific 
steps they could take to ensure segregated living. The New Order Knights proclaimed 
their plans for a “New White City” where whites could live “without the influences, 
disturbances, and Lunacy of the Depraved World of the Mongoloid, Nigroid, and 
ZOG [Zionist Occupational Government] controls imposed by their incompetent rule” 
(sic). The group then invited particular kinds of people—carpenters, electricians, 
farmers, teachers, and other skilled individuals—to help New White City get started. 
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Another example of a more organized segregation policy came from the Northwest 
Kinsmen. Its site advocated “the ‘Northwest Territorial Imperative’, which encourages 
the migration of White Christian Patriots to the Northwest five states in an effort to 
establish a regional power base” (site’s emphasis). The “Pastor” Robert E. Miles was 
one of the earliest proponents of the Northwest Territorial Imperative, with the 
Northwest Kinsmen’s Internet site providing tools to enable the migration of white 
racists to the Pacific Northwest. The site included links to houses for sale and job 
opportunities in Idaho, Oregon, Washington State, Montana, and Wyoming, along 
with other pertinent information. Easy access to this helpful information would enable 
a racist to relocate much more easily, thereby increasing the Klan’s chance of policy 
success. 

These benefits notwithstanding, the physical distance between visitors to web sites 
and the creators of those sites, along with the anonymity that visitors enjoy, may prove 
a disadvantage to sustained political action since supporters can easily drop out without 
experiencing the peer pressure of IRL. At the same time, the Internet clearly provides 
a way for disparate Klan and other hate groups to coordinate their efforts and makes 
it easier for individuals who want to take action on behalf of the Klan community to 
do so. 


The Creation of a Virtual Tribal Identity of White Masculinity 


While many Internet researchers have tended to focus on the fluid nature of 
identity on the Web (e.g., Turkle’s 1995 study of role playing and identity shifting in 
cyberspace games), McPherson (2000) noted that less attention has been paid to the 
ways in which groups can create more fixed identities in cyberspace. Poster (1998) 
similarly observed that individuals increasingly reach out to others on the Internet in 
order to create a tribal identity or “virtual ethnicity” (pp. 185-186). These efforts to 
create more fixed identities on the Internet can also be nostalgic for the past (McPher- 
son, 2000; Cooks, 2002). In this sense, traditional Klan messages that emphasize a 
tribal identity of white masculinity may be especially appealing to particular groups of 
white men who feel beleaguered by the great cultural and economic changes currently 
underway, providing them with access to others via the Internet who appear to feel the 
same way. 

And the changes are significant. As Jandt (1998) pointed out, “new immigrants 
will account for a startling two-thirds of U.S. growth in the next half century.” 
Moreover, the proportion of people of color in the United States will increase from 24 
percent in 1990 to 50 percent in 2099 (pp. 440-441). Even today, immigrants, 
minorities, and women make up more than 50% of the workforce (Ting-Toomey, 
1999). With the onset of NAFTA, GATT, and globalization, many blue collar workers 
in the United States are feeling the effects of economic changes that frequently leave 
them behind. Furthermore, social changes such as the wider acceptance of interracial 
marriage, non-Christian religions, and homosexuality pose threats to many individu- 
als’ sense of identity and morality. Recent men’s studies research has also indicated 
that many men today, especially white, heterosexual, working class men, feel a greater 
sense of powerlessness in their lives than they have in the past (Brooks, 1998). 

All of these anxieties are reflected in Klan Internet messages. For example, this 
feeling of being under siege was captured well in a web site cartoon, displayed by the 
Alabama White Knights, of a frightened white man in an urban setting. He was on 
“Martin Luther King Blvd.” where a Mexican—in sombrero no less—was selling wares 
on the street, while a somewhat menacing African American figure, apparently hiding 
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a gun under his coat, approached from behind. In the background were the “Holo- 
caust Museum” and a movie theatre showing Malcolm X. Billboards and advertisements 
touted “Air-Flo Sports Shoes” endorsed by an African American athlete, “Hip Hop 
Fashion,” “Free Confidential A.I.D.S. Test,” “Latino Fest ’94,” a “Hoot New Rap Artist,” 
and a “Gay Pride Parade This Thursday.” The caption read, “HEY, WHITE MAN, 
HOW’S YOUR AMERICA BEEN LOOKING TO YOU LATELY? IF YOU DON’T 
TAKE IT BACK, THEY'LL DAMN SURE TAKE IT OVER!” (site’s emphasis). 
Through messages like this one, Klan groups’ Internet web sites exploit the fears of 
supporters and potential supporters by emphasizing a shared identity of white mas- 
culinity that is under attack by various groups who are to blame for white men’s 
problems. 

The Klan’s emphasis upon white masculinity in its Internet messages is, of course, 
consistent with its past rhetorical themes, but the point here is that Klan web sites— 
rather than encouraging individuals to assume different identities in the fluid way that 
Turkle (1995) and others have noted—instead prompt visitors to embrace the particular 
identity of white masculinity. Not only do such messages provide a sense of cohesion 
and collective security, but also, as Gurak (1997) observed generally of community 
fostered by computer-mediated text, they create a group ethos or “collective sense of 
character and values” (pp. 13-14). 

In the web site messages examined here, Klan groups established the threat to the 
white race and white men in particular, associated white masculinity with “true” 
Americanism, and cast white men in the very important role of protecting white 
culture. Like the cartoon on the Alabama White Knights’ site, for instance, the New 
Order Knights first depicted a world in which whites were under attack by government 
officials, minorities, criminals, and gays, and then exclaimed, “WAKE UP WHITE 
MAN!” Similarly, the North Carolina Knights cited recent demographic trends and 
warned that “white man” could become extinct, just like the dodo bird, unless action 
were taken soon. These threatening depictions might well resonate with white men 
who perceive themselves as increasingly under attack by a multicultural world. In 
addition to depicting the white race as under siege, KKK web sites also equated white 
pride with American patriotism. The United Confederate Knights displayed a waving 
American flag on their site and said that group members followed the beliefs “of 
Southern Identity, Total Americanism as prescribed by the United States Constitution, 
and the preservation and purity of the White Race.” Such messages expressed the idea 
that whites were the ¢rue Americans and that their rights were being lost. As the Realm 
of Oklahoma for the United Confederate Knights urged, “Join us and help return 
America to Americans!” In her analysis of radical newsgroups on the Internet, 
Zickmund (1997) observed the same phenomenon wherein right-wing radicals deny 
that minority groups are oppressed and instead portray themselves in this position. 

Beyond arguing that white culture is under attack and that the Klan and white 
pride are patriotic, KKK Internet messages also cast white men in extremely crucial 
roles in the battle for white supremacy, often drawing upon the Klan’s messages of 
masculinity from the past. Several slogans, both old and new, seemed to equate KKK 
membership with traditional notions of masculinity—for example, “Be a Man—Join the 
Klan” (American Knights) and “Take a Stand—Join the Klan” (Imperial Klans of 
America). Klan groups also emphasized audience members’ potential to become part 
of something bigger and more important than the typical activities of their everyday 
lives. The Realm of Ohio for the Knights of the White Kamellia noted that the Klan 
“does not exist just as a memorial to past accomplishments, but also as a living 
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instrument for the ideas of western civilization and what makes them possible: the 
White race. Yesterday, today, tomorrow, and forever.” Not only did this message align 
the Klan with high ideals, but also it suggested the resistance of a particular white 
man—Alabama Governor George Wallace—to the federal government’s forced inte- 
gration of the schools and his cry of “Segregation today, segregation tomorrow, and 
segregation forever!” To be a Klan member, then, connoted both legitimacy and 
strength in the face of adversity. If there were any doubt that the legitimacy and 
strength were usually masculine in nature, it was dispelled by the number of times that 
Klan Internet messages depicted white men as protecting white women. The American 
Knights detailed the problem when it drew upon an old Klan brochure to share “The 
Saddest Story Ever Told,” a tale of “what happens to a Pretty Aryan girl when she sinks to 
the lowest depths of degradation” to become “a negro’s common bride” (site’s emphasis; 
also see Oliver, 1966, as cited in Davis & Sims-Wood, 1984). If the white race is to be 
preserved, then Klan web sites argue that white men must protect white women from 
the guile and/or physical force of minority men that might lead to the intermixing of 
the races. The North Carolina Knights, for instance, featured a young white woman in 
a negligee as the “Earth’s Most Beautiful Endangered Species.” According to the 
organization, “If our women are not worth fighting for, then I ask you, ‘What is?” 
Images of women as prizes to be protected are universally common in enemy 
portrayals, as Sam Keen (1991) has shown. In Klan web site messages, these images 
help to heighten the importance of white men and to cement white male visitors’ 
membership in the tribal identity of white masculinity around which the Klan com- 
munity revolves. 


Specialized Appeals to Women and to Youth and Children 


Although the majority of Klan web site messages focused on the audience of white 
men, the segmentation of the Internet and the Klan’s increasing recognition of the 
importance of other audiences were reflected in the growing number of appeals to 
women and to youth and children. 


Appeals to Women. Women comprise one-fourth of the entire Klan population 
today, and the cooperation of white women is clearly essential if Klan groups’ plans for 
racial purity are to be successful (Blee, 1996). Evidence indicates that at least some 
Klan officials recognize this need to recruit women. According to one Southern Klan 
leader interviewed by Blee in 1995, if a woman is against her husband’s participation 
in the Klan, he is unlikely to become deeply involved in the group; conversely, if a wife 
is highly motivated to participate, “she’ll drag the husband along. I’ve seen that too 
many times to ignore it, so we don’t hold women back from promotions or climbing 
the ladder” (as cited in Blee, 1996, p. 682). This progressive attitude toward women 
owes much to David Duke, who served as Grand Wizard of the Knights of the KKK 
from 1975-1980, and who made the decision to allow women to join the Klan, rather 
than relegating them to KKK women’s auxiliaries. His active recruitment of women 
led rival Klan groups to admit women, as well (Zia, 1991). 

Because of these changes, several Klan web sites are now making appeals to 
women. The Northwest Knights, for example, lauded a particular “Aryan woman who 
stood up” for the white race and several sites used inclusive language such as “Klans- 
man/Woman” that made it clear women are a part of the Klan community. At the start 
of their site, the Northwest Knights went further when they made a point of stating that 
the group “welcomes Christian White Racialist women in the Klan and we even have 
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one on our National Grand Council.” In targeting women as potential members, 
however, the Knights of the KKK were by far the most sophisticated with messages 
that, unlike most Klan web sites, eschewed the angry, flaming style that might alarm 
some women in favor of one that was more conversational and reasonable in tone, a 
style that allowed the Knights to appeal to the racist sentiments of women who might 
not want to consider themselves racists. 

At the Knights’ web site, photos of two women—Mrs. Rachel Pendergraft, the 
National Treasurer of the Grand Council, and Muriel Robb, wife of National Director 
Thomas Robb-were prominently displayed, along with messages from them 
(www.kukluxklan.org). In fact, the only photo on the first page of the site was that of 
Pendergraft. The Knights of the KKK also had a separate “Aryan Women’s Page” 
where the photo of two normal-looking white women, sharing a cup of coffee, 
appeared above yet another message from Pendergraft. Interestingly, the site appealed 
to both traditional notions of motherhood and to modern ideas of female indepen- 
dence. According to Pendergraft, 


Women have many talents and in no way is [sic] inferior to men, but perhaps brute strength. However, 
whether we work in the home, outside the home, or both, we can’t escape the course nature has designed for 
us—motherhood. This is not our only talent. Some women don’t have children, some can’t have 
children, but women as a whole do have children and whether they are a mother or not, their insight, 
natural compassion, and love for humanity is needed for any civilized nation to survive. 

We must realize our potential in helping to make The Knights a real force in America. We must work side 
by side in this struggle for the soul of our people. ... Women have an enduring strength which must be 
utilized. We must work harder for our children’s future. (www.kukluxklan.org/women.htm, Pender- 
graft’s emphasis) 


This passage emphasized the importance of motherhood and, in turn, of women 
in perpetuating the Klan. At the same time, however, it did not attack women who do 
not have children, nor did it denigrate women who work outside the home. Pender- 
graft’s message depicted a Klan in which men and women are equals, an idea that is 
no doubt appealing to most contemporary women. She also portrayed women as 
strong and able to make a difference in the public arena. The Knights continued to 
describe women as strong and capable leaders elsewhere on the Aryan Women’s Page, 
but the group was quick to point out that white women’s rights have been trampled 
because of minorities, namely Jews. According to the Knights, it was the “bad 
influence” of “occult” Judaism that prevented white women from getting the vote 
before black men (www.kukluxklan.org/women.htm). 

At first blush, the idea that independent women with their own careers would 
want to join the Klan might seem absurd. In her analysis of the 1920s’ Women of the 
Ku Klux Klan (WKKK), though, Blee found that stereotypes of female Klan members 
as subservient to men were not founded on reality. Although many women in the 
WKKK had male relatives who were members, Klanswomen in leadership positions 
in the 1920s were often highly educated, greatly involved in civic activities, and had 
worked or even continued to work outside the home (Blee, 1991a, 1991b). 

The rhetorical approach of the Knights of the KKK may presage a future trend 
wherein Klan groups appeal to favorable images of women as strong, independent 
actors and concentrate on racist messages that emphasize the detrimental effects that 
minorities can have on white women, their children, and the future. The potential 
problem such messages raise for Klan groups is that female visitors to web sites may 
become disillusioned with the inconsistent portrayals of women and women’s roles in 
the Klan. While men may be less likely to visit a web site explicitly named “The Aryan 
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Women’s Page,” it is also true that the depictions of women as independent partners 
found there correspondingly undermine the role of men in the tribe of white mascu- 
linity. That is, the messages of Klan groups may be at odds with one another and even 
a particular group’s messages may be internally inconsistent in a way that harms the 
potential membership draw. If white women no longer require the protection of white 
men, likely male supporters of the Klan may feel less needed and therefore less 
compelled to be part of the KKK. If white women see themselves treated as equals on 
some web sites but portrayed as weak creatures in need of protection on other web 
sites, they may perceive specialized appeals as disingenuous. Some women also may 
find unsettling the contrast between the rhetorical style of messages aimed at them and 
the angry Klan messages directed to men or potential members as a whole. 


Appeals to Youth and Children. In their messages, Klan Internet sites made repeated 
efforts to appeal to teenagers and college-age youth. A number of KKK sites, for 
example, had links to youth-oriented hate groups like White Polish Skinheads and 
Hammerskin Nation, as well as to hate rock sites such as Panzerfaust Records, Vinland 
Records, and Resistance Records. The Realm of Illinois for the Imperial Klans of 
America acknowledged the persuasiveness of hate music with, “The genre of White 
Racialist Music is undeniably one of the most powerful mediums for touching the 
minds of the White Youth. It is our hope that this trend will only continue. In that 
spirit, we offer the following links. .. .” Alabama’s White Pride not only provided links 
to “White Power Music,” but also made use of pounding, angry-sounding, heavy metal 
music on its site to accompany its graphics of red, rotating skulls and the words, “We 
Are Watching You.” Alienated youth with a desire to feel powerful might well find 
such an approach compelling. 

In contrast to these angry appeals, the Knights of the KKK (www.kukluxklan.org) 
again took a sophisticated tack—devoid of racial epitaphs—that, nonetheless, placed 
young people’s troubles squarely on the shoulders of minorities. In a section headlined 
by “Check This Out!”, for instance, the Knights delivered “a special message” to “teens 
and young adults” that commiserated with their struggles to earn enough money for 
college and claimed that, even if they did so, “you: might just find out that your spot 
was given to a non-white because of Affirmative Action” (www.kukluxklan.org). 

The site also warned young people that “it’s hard, real hard to say you are White 
and proud” and that their parents might become “freaked out thinking you are going 
to start sporting the latest in camouflage.” Although the Knights denigrated decisions 
made by young people’s parents and other baby boomers that have led to “interracial 
mixing,” the tone was more one of sorrow than anger. The site told youthful visitors, 
“Don’t blame them [parents]. Remember they are victims of a one-world, one-color 
philosophy.” Such an approach allowed the Knights to maintain a friendly visage, 
while simultaneously undermining parental views. The Knights’ web site also depicted 
young people as important—“young people of today have an awesome responsibility”— 
and praised those “few [who] will dare to say no to the establishment and will brave 
[sic] into a world of heritage, of love for one’s people, for wholesome Christian 
conduct” (www.kukluxklan.org). Whether through hate rock or more sophisticated 
verbal appeals, Klan web sites played on young people’s propensity to rebel, while 
associating the establishment with minorities and their apologists. 

Perhaps even more frightening than these calls to youthful involvement in the 
Klan community, however, are signs that the Klan has begun to set its sights on 
younger children. The New Order Knights, for example, featured a photo of lovable 
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Sesame Street character, Bert, holding a Klan flag and standing beside a hooded 
Klansman with the caption, “Bert Supports the Klan!” Once more, however, the 
Knights of the KKK appear to be on the cutting edge when it comes to appeals targeted 
to a specialized audience. Their site featured a separate web page entitled “Just for 
Kids” that contained cartoon drawings of an angel and Noah’s ark, along with boxes, 
each of which was labeled with a different question, that one may click on in order to 
learn the answer. In simple language and bright primary colors, the site explained to 
children, among other things, that the Klan’s “long range goal is peace on Earth” and 
that “When there are only a few blacks in a town they act nicer to the white people. 
But when there begins to be more black people, they start complaining about how 
there were slaves hundreds of years ago and think it is there [sic] right to hurt white 
people.” Another section, not yet completed, promised “Cool Stuff; KKK emblems, 
flags, artwork” (www.kukluxklan.org/just_for_kids.htm). 

Although the “Just for Kids” site was still under construction, one particularly 
troubling aspect of its messages was how it attempted to undermine the credibility of 
teachers and parents, the adult role models in children’s lives that otherwise might 
sway them. In a section on how to write a school report on the KKK, the Knights told 
children, “Your teacher may be a very nice man or woman, but that doesn’t mean they 
haven’t learned the wrong history about the KKK.” The Knights attributed this 
misreading of history to how “textbook writers are against the KKK and slant the 
history in their books” and how so many atheists teach college where people learn to 
be teachers. According to the site, “An Athiest [sic] is someone who doesn’t believe in 
God,” and atheists are against the KKK because it “does believe in God.” Such 
messages imply that most teachers, even if they are well meaning, are dupes of a larger 
system. Like the Knights’ messages about parents targeted to older youth, the Knights’ 
“Just for Kids” page appeared to have similar messages in mind for younger children. 
A section not yet completed was entitled, “Sometimes your parents just don’t get it. 
What to do.” This approach provides a way for children to disregard the views of their 
teachers and parents on issues of race, but without forcing them to abandon all feelings 
of affection they have for these adults. For computer-savvy teens and children left 
unsupervised as they surf the net, such messages may prove highly persuasive. The 
Knights of the KKK’s substitution of a calm, friendly verbal style in place of the typical 
flaming style of KKK messages is as noteworthy in its appeals to youth and children, 
as it was in the group’s web site appeals to women. Children would likely be frightened 
by an angry, flaming style, as would some teens. In this case, the Knights’ verbal style 
disarmingly paves the way for the acceptance of repugnant ideas. For teens exploring 
multiple sites, however, the contrast between the anger of hate rock approaches and 
the Knights’ friendly style may prove troubling and raise questions about just how 
peaceful Klan groups really are. 


Messages that Prompt Violence, While Diminishing Klan Groups’ Responsibility for Violence 


In their web site messages, Klan groups call on their supporters to engage in acts 
of violence against the enemy, but they do so in a way that simultaneously provides 
Klan groups with a way of disavowing responsibility for such actions. First, the 
physical distance between the authors of the messages and the recipients makes it hard 
to prove that a message from “A” contributed to an action by “B.” Alabama’s White 
Pride, for instance, exclaimed, “Fight on brothers and sisters. ... Take no prisoners 
and have no compassion.” If a web site visitor in Maine actually beat a man exiting a 
gay bar, however, authorities would find it difficult to hold Alabama’s White Pride 
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responsible for the individual’s actions. Indeed, they may not even be aware that the 
perpetrator accessed the site. Klan groups sometimes try to protect themselves from 
liability for the criminal activities of those who read their web site messages by also 
making statements that disavow violence. As the United Confederate Knights put it, 
“We wish to fight no wars with other races, abolish no ones civil rights, stop the 
democratic process of the United States of America, commit any murder; criminal 
acts, or other violent acts of hate, or in any way remove the equality of the laws of the 
land” (sic, site’s emphasis). Yet, the words and images on a single web site often belied 
a group’s claims of innocence. The American Knights, for example, stated, “the laws 
of the land should always be upheld. Criminal acts of any kind will not be condoned 
or tolerated.” At the same time, the group’s web site featured an “Official KKK” noose 
pin and similar merchandise that could be purchased. Klan web site messages thereby 
attempt to further the Klan’s political agenda by encouraging individuals to commit 
acts of violence on its behalf. Such entreaties may be particularly persuasive in tandem 
with the web sites’ appeals to community, even when the visitor to a site is not a formal 
member of the group. 

Indeed, Klan rhetoric on the Web encouraged acts of violence through words and 
images that are probably shocking for most people, but this shock value, in itself, may 
draw individuals, especially young people who are intrigued with the forbidden and 
have ample access to computers, to visit and revisit the web sites. In my classes, for 
instance, several students have shared stories of high school classmates who discovered 
a hate web site and then revisited it to show friends, with those friends then logging on 
later themselves or with others. A close analysis of hate web sites can prove valuable, 
of course, but the typical high school—or junior high school—student likely lacks the 
critical thinking skills necessary to undertake such an examination. On the contrary, 
the repetition of forbidden messages may “teach” uninformed young people to hate or, 
at the very least, desensitize them to the horror of the ideas and actions implied. 

Klan web site messages in this study clearly imported the dualistic language of 
scapegoating that the Klan has used in the past to dehumanize various enemies, 
thereby making it easier to engage in violence against them. As the Northwest 
Kinsmen stated, “The present truth is that the USA is near death. It has become a red, 
white and blue gulag with jewish stars and mongrel stripes. Our society is a multicul- 
tural cesspool worshipping a plethora of false gods; one plantation under Babylon with 
liberty and justice a laughing stock for all.” Klan web sites also praised admired heroes 
who had performed acts of violence in the past, such as the white supremacist group 
called the Order that robbed armored cars in the early 1980s and murdered Jewish talk 
show host Alan Berg in Denver (“Pagans and Prison,” 2000). In tandem with the 
language of scapegoating against enemies and praise for violent “heroes,” several Klan 
web sites encouraged violence through their regular inclusion of imagery that sug- 
gested violent acts as the appropriate steps to be taken against perceived enemies. The 
White Camelia Knights, for instance, introduced its links to other groups on the Web 
by featuring a photo of a lynched black man, accompanied by the words, “WHAT A 
LOVELY SITE! SCROLL DOWN FOR MORE SITES” (sic). Although the written 
word still dominated most Klan messages, images played an important role in encour- 
aging violence on several sites. 

Whether explicitly or implicitly, Klan web sites frequently encouraged visitors to 
engage in acts of violence, even as a number of the sites disavowed such violence. One 
only has to recall the FBI data on the number of hate crimes committed by youth, most 
of whom are not official members of hate groups, to recognize the significance of the 
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Klan’s use of the Internet to prompt such acts, particularly when these appeals to 
violence are coupled with the community-building appeals discussed earlier. Young 
people are more likely to explore on the Internet than older adults and therefore more 
likely to encounter Klan messages; at the same time, youth are also less likely to have 
the critical thinking skills necessary to analyze KKK messages, making them especially 
vulnerable to hate group exploitation. 


FINAL THOUGHTS 


This study of KKK web site messages demonstrates the ways in which community 
building rhetoric on the Web may be employed for malicious ends. Through the 
Internet, hate groups like the Klan can reach a wide audience at little cost, attract 
individuals who desire a sense of community, and facilitate those individuals’ learning 
of racist messages. Klan web site messages, in particular, construct community through 
opposition to minorities and especially Jews. While Klan rhetors’ depictions of groups 
like African Americans and gays make members of the Klan community appear 
superior, Klan web sites draw on Christian Identity to portray Jews as a super enemy 
who justifies the urgent call for unified, white opposition and, perhaps, excuses Klan 
groups’ relative lack of political success. The flaming style of typical Klan discourse 
discourages dissenting points of view, at the same time that it seeks to inflame potential 
supporters. Through appeals to white masculinity and, on some web sites, segmented 
appeals to women and to youth and children, Klan web sites attempt to create a 
community that is unified by its opposition to minority groups. Moreover, Klan 
rhetoric on the Web encourages odious political activity on the part of its citizens, 
including acts of violence, at the same time that Klan web sites disavow responsibility 
for the consequences of their messages. 

In addition to detailing Klan web sites’ rhetorical efforts at community building, 
this study has pointed to some of the persuasive obstacles that Klan rhetors face. 
Although the reach of the Internet provides numerous advantages, for example, the 
distance between rhetor and intended audience may make it difficult for Klan groups 
to maintain political activity and a sense of community in a sustained way. Peer 
pressure and the sheer physical presence of other group members in the non-Web 
world can motivate one to continue to participate in group activities. On the Web, 
however, individuals can easily lose interest and stop attending to hate group messages 
with no repercussions whatsoever. Likewise, some Klan rhetors have exploited the 
Internet to make fairly sophisticated appeals to women and to youth and children. 
Nevertheless, the inconsistent ways in which Klan groups portray white women and 
white men may serve to undermine their rhetoric. The contrast in rhetorical tone 
between the majority of Klan web site messages and those that are more restrained— 
the appeals to children, to women, and to some teens—may also prove troubling to 
cyberspace visitors who peruse more than one Klan web site. In sum, the Internet 
offers many strategic advantages to the Klan in its community building efforts, but 
KKK web site messages are also rhetorically problematic in ways that seem likely to 
interfere with effective persuasion. 

Although this study has been an in- depth rhetorical analysis of Klan web sites, it 
is but a preliminary step toward a greater understanding of how hate groups use the 
Internet to fulfill their persuasive goals. To start, researchers need to examine other 
hate sites to ascertain the ways in which they follow or diverge from the rhetorical 
patterns observed in Klan web sites. The efforts of other hate groups to reach out to 
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women and youth are especially worthy of study. In addition, future research is 
needed to track how hate groups respond on the Internet to particular public issues 
and the degree to which they appear to coordinate their messages and activities with 
other hate organizations. Past research suggests that such coordination takes place, but 
focused tracking studies could reveal much more about this phenomenon. Moreover, 
enterprising investigators might determine whether group and inter-group events 
promoted on hate web sites actually take place IRL and, if so, compare their own 
observations of the events with online depictions. Finally, communication scholars 
must do more research into how hate groups use other Internet venues such as chat 
rooms and bulletin boards to build community. 

This study has practical implications, as well, for how we can best protect our 
society from the influence of Klan and other hate group messages on the Web. Because 
children and youth are particularly susceptible to such messages, adults should care- 
fully supervise children’s use of the Internet and help them make sense of the messages 
they encounter. Parents also should think twice before placing a computer in a child’s 
bedroom or other isolated place where other family members are unlikely to see the 
sites that the child is accessing. While the use of filters is also an avenue worth 
exploring with children, Gurak (2001) rightly noted that filters enable individuals to 
view only sites that they already agree with, hardly a suitable resolution if we desire a 
well-informed citizenry. Instead, Gurak argued that cyberliteracy is the key. Schools 
should teach students how to evaluate the credibility of computer-mediated commu- 
nication, just as they instruct students in the use of books and articles from periodicals. 
As a discipline, we also need to bring hate group web site messages to the attention of 
the general public so that we can try to resolve some of the underlying problems that 
lead to hate and hate speech, and help people learn to analyze these messages critically 
(Butler, 1997; Smith, 1995). According to Chalmers (2003), Klan violence in the ‘60s 
and ‘70s actually aided the civil rights movement because it drew attention to hate 
groups. Similarly, critical public attention to hate group rhetoric on the Web may do 
much to mitigate the influence of the “medicine” it has to offer. 


NOTES 


1Although Apple and Messner (2001) examined Christian Identity web site messages, their interest was in 
shedding light on the apocalyptic nature of the theology, not on the characteristics of Christian Identity groups’ 
Internet messages per se. This is not to disparage Apple and Messner’s study, but simply to say that their purpose 
was quite different, with the Internet simply providing them a ready sample of messages to analyze for their goal 
of generic criticism. 

?For more on the Internet’s potential impact on political mobilization in general, see Bimber, 1998. 

3Despite the KKK’s long reliance on Christianity to justify its racism, Holmes and Holmes (1994) and Perry 
(2001) make clear that KKK groups and Christian Identity organizations are separate units, although membership 
between them has become somewhat more fluid in recent years. While hate groups tend to have high turnover 
rates, with individuals staying in a particular group only so long as it fulfills their needs (Ezekiel, 1995), Klan 
groups’ turn to the overt espousal of Christian Identity cannot be explained by the typical fluctuations in 
membership alone. 
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APPENDIX 
KKK Web Sites/Pages Examined 


The Alabama White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan: www.scott.net/~akc 
Alabama’s White Pride: www.usr.sonet.net/usr/awk/ 

American Knights of the Ku Klux Klan: www.americanknights.com/ 
The Imperial Klans of America: www.kkkk.net 
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The Imperial Klans of America (Realm of Illinois): www.k-k-k.com/ 

The Kalifornia Knights of the KKK: www.k-k-k.com/ 

Knights of the Ku Klux Klan: www.kkk.com 

Knights of the Ku Klux Klan: www.kukluxklan.org 

Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Aryan Women’s Page: www.kukluxklan.org/women.htm 

Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Just For Kids Page: www.kukluxklan.org/just_for_kids.htm 

The Knights of the White Kamellia: members.aol.com/kwkamellia/ 

The Knights of the White Kamellia (Realm of Louisiana): www.eden.com/~titan/ 
la.htm 

The Knights of the White Kamellia (Realm of Ohio): www.members.theglobe.com/ 
klanman1/ 

Ku Klux Klan: www.kukluxklan.net 

The New Order Knights of the Ku Klux Klan (Arkansas): www. homepages.go.com/ 
~nok ark/intro.html 

The Niteriders of North Alabama: www.airnet.net.niteriders.htm 

The North Carolina White Knights: www.ncknights.freeservers.com 

The North Georgia Knights: www.members.com/~ngwk/index.html 

Northwest Kinsmen: www.concentric.net/~Nwk/ 

Northwest Knights of the Ku Klux Klan: www.concentric.net/~nwk/intro.htm 

United Confederate Knights: www0.delphi.com/uckkkk/ 

United Confederate Knights (Realm of Oklahoma): www0.delphi.com/aryanunity/ 

White Camelia Knights of the Ku Klux Klan (Texas): www.wckkkk.com/index2.html 


